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out, I think, doing violence to the sanest
element in his natural piety, which was joy
in the hard truth, with a touch of humour
and scorn in respect to mortal illusions.
There was an observant and docile side to
him ; and as a child likes to see things work,
he liked to see processions of facts marching
on ironically, whatever we might say about
it. This was his sense of the power of God.
It attached him at first to Spinoza and later
to mathematical logic. No small part of his
life-long allegiance to the Absolute responded
to this sentiment.

The outlook, however, was complicated
and half reversed for him by the transcen-
dental theory of knowledge which he had
adopted. This theory regards all objects,
including the universe, as merely terms
posited by the will of the thinker, according
to a definite grammar of thought native to
his mind. In order that his thoughts may
be addressed to any particular object, he
must first choose and create it of his own
accord; otherwise his opinions, not being
directed upon any object in particular within
his ken, cannot be either true or false, what-
ever picture they may frame. What any-